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THE WISDOM OF GOD IN THE PLAN OF 
CREATION.——-A SERMON. 


psaLm civ. 24.——O Lord, how ma- 
nifold are thy works! in wisdom 
hast thou made them all. 


Davin took peculiar pleasure in 
tracing all secondary causes up 
to the first and supreme Cause. 
He discovered the finger and wis- 
dom of God in all the works of cre- 
ation. He said unto God, * When 


I consider thy heavens, the work 
of thy fingers; the moon and the 
stars which thou hast ordained ; 
what is man, that thou art mind- 
ful of him? and the son of man, 


that thou visitest him?” He ap- 
peared to himself, to be one of 
the least of the works of creation, 
and unworthy of the notice of the 
great Creator, whose wisdom ex- 
cited his admiration and astonish- 
ment, which he expresses in the 
strongest terms in the text. “ O 
Lord, how manifold are thy works! 
in wisdom hast thou made them 
all.” As it is the greatness of the 
works of God, that most clearly 
displays his power, so it is the va- 
riety of his works, that most clear- 
ly displays his wisdom. In contem- 
plating the works of God sepa- 
rately, we discover nothing but 
his power in creating and preserv- 
ing every thing that exists; but 
in contemplating his works in 
their variety, connexion, and re- 
lation to one another. we discover 
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his great and incomprehensible 
wisdom. Though David could not 
discover all the wisdom of God 
in all his works; yet he could and 
did discover so much of his wis- 
dom as to convince him, that they 
were all designed to answer a be- 
nevolent and important end, which 
afforded him great satisfaction and 
delight. For he observes in the 
conclusion of the Psalm, “ I will 
be glad in the Lord; my medita- 
tion of him shall be sweet.” The 
text takeninits proper connexion, 
or as an independent sentence, 
warrants us to conclude, 

That God exercised his wisdom 
in forming the plan of creation. 
I shall, 

I. Show what we are to under- 
stand by the wisdom of God. 

Il. Show when he formed the 
plan of creation. 

III. Show that he exercised his 
wisdom in forming it. 

IV. Show that it is the best 
plan possible. 

l. lam to show what we are 
to understand by the wisdom of 
God. ‘The scripture represeuts 
God as being possessed of both 
natural and moral attributes or 
perfections, which are essential 
to his existence’ These perfec- 
tions, though inseparably connect- 
ed with each other, are neverthe- 
less absolutely distinct. His wis- 
dom is a natural perfection dis- 
tinct from ali his other natural 
pertections, which have no intrin- 
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sic moral excellence in them. It 
is distinct from his self existence, 
his omnipresence, his omniscience, 
and his omnipotence. Each of 
these natural perfections is desti- 
tute of any moral excellence. God 
is not morally excellent, merely 
because he exists in and of him- 
seli, without any exterior cause or 
necessity out of himself; nor is he 
morally excellent, because he ex- 
ists every where and his presence 
is universal and unlimited ; nor is 
he morally excellent, because his 
understanding is infinite and he 
knows all things; nor is he mo- 
rally excellent, because he is om- 
nipotent, or has almighty power 
and can do every thing that power 
can do; nor is he morally excel- 
lent, because he is possessed of 
supreme and incomprehensible 
wisdom. Al] these natural per- 
fections are entirely distinct from 
his holiness, which comprises his 
goodness, his justice, his mercy, 
his truth, and his faithfulness. 
These moral perfections are inse- 
parably connected with his natu- 
ral, and spread a moral beauty, 
excellence, and glory over all his 
great and amiable character. But 
his wisdom, though connected 
with, is distinct from all these di- 
vine attributes. It is a natural at- 
tribute, which resembles that in- 
tellectual faculty in man that is 
called wisdom. It is by wisdom, 
men form their best designs, and 
devise the best means to accom- 
plish them. By wisdom in God, 
therefore, we are not to under- 
stand his power, nor any other 
perfection of his nature, but sim- 
ply his capacity of investigating, 
devising, and forming the best de- 
signs, and the best means of car- 
rying them into execution. I now 
proceed to show, 

I]. When God formed the plan 
of creation. Men who are in- 


telligent moral agents, always 
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form their design of acting before 
they begin to act. So, the all- 
wise God formed his design of act- 
ing before he began to act. Though 
he never began to exist, yet he 
did begin to act. He did not choose 
to exist before he began to exist, 
but he did choose to act before he 
began to act. He formed his de- 
sign of creation, not of necessity, 
but choice. He was under no na- 
tural necessity of creating any 
thing, much less of creating all 
things. He might, if he had plea- 
sed, existed alone from eternity 
unto eternity, without ever bring- 
ing any creature or any object 
into existence. As he formed his 
plan of creation, of choice, so he 
formed just such a plan of crea- 
tion as he chose to form. He took 
as many worlds, and creatures, 
and objects into his plan as he 
chose to take in, and no more. 
His plan was one, connected, com- 
prehensive plan, which comprized 
all things that he ever intended 
to create. Men are so limited in 
their power and knowledge, and 
so mutable in their designs, that 
they are incapable of forming one, 
uniform, connected, comprehen- 
sive design, which leads them to 
form new and inconsistent designs 
from time to time. But God, whose 
understanding was infinite from 
eternity, was able to form a plan 
of creation, which he could never 
see any reason, nor have any de- 
sire to enlarge, or to diminish, or 
to alter, in the least respect. And 
such a plan he did form before he 
began the great work of creation. 

This leads me to show, 

Ill. That God exercised his 
wisdom in forming this great, com- 
plicated, and comprehensive plan. 
So the Psalmist thought, and said. 
** O Lord, how manifold are thy 
works! in wisdom hast thou made 
them all.” It was the wisdom of 
God alone, which he exercised iv 
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forming the plan of creation. It 
is the part of wisdom to form any 
plan, scheme, or design of any 
operation; and the part of power 
to carry it into execution. God, 
to speak with reverence, could 
not have formed the plan, the 
scheme, or design of creation, 
by his knowledge, his power, and 
even his goodness, without the 
exercise of his wisdom. Though 
God knew enough, had power 
enough, and goodness enough, to 
do all things possible; yet it was 
only his wisdom that could dictate 
what and how many of things pos- 
sible, it was best he should actual- 
ly bring into existence. It belong- 
ed to his wisdom to direct him, 
how to employ his knowledge, his 
power, and his goodness in crea- 
tion, so as to answer the most de- 
sirable and important end. The 
best of men often fail of employ- 
ing their knowledge, their power, 
and their goodness to the best ad- 
vantage, for want of wisdom to 
form the best designs. It was ow- 
ing to the want of wisdom in Da- 


vid, that he formed the design of 


building the temple, which God 
would not allow him to execute. 
The knowledge, the power, and 
the goodness of a great many men 
surpass their wisdom to form great 
and good designs, by which they 
are prevented from doing all the 
good in the world, which they de- 
sire to do. God’s design, in the 
work of creation, was subordinate 
to his supreme and ultimate de- 
sign in the work of redemption. 
And this work the apostle ex- 
pressly ascribes to the incompre- 
hensible wisdom of God. He says, 
« Unto me, who am the Jeast of all 
saints, is this grace given, that I 
should preach among the Gentiles 
the unsearchable riches of Christ ; 
and to make all men see, what is 
the fellowship of the mystery, 
which, from the beginning of the 
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world, hath been hid in God, who 
created all things by Jesus Christ : 
to the intent that now unto the 
principalities and powers in hea- 
venly places, might be known by 
the church the manifold wisdom of 
God, according to his eternal pur- 
pose which he purposed in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.”? God would not 
have created the world, had it not 
been for a greater and nobler de- 
sign of raising up from the ruins of 
the apostacy monuments of his 
sovereign and distinguishing mer- 
cy through the medium of the 
work of redemption. And he was 
governed, in devising this great 
and gracions design, by his mani- 
fold, infinite wisdom. it was ow- 
ing to the exercise of this perfec- 
tion, that he formed his supreme 
and ultimate design of displaying 
all his other perfections in the 
work of redemption. 
It now remains to show, 
IV. That God not only formed 
a plan; but the best plan possible 
of creation. It is almost univer- 
sally acknowledged, that God did 
form a plan of creation, before he 
began to.create, or brought any 
being or object into existence ; 
but it is not so universally acknow- 
ledged, that the plan he formed 
was the best plan possible. Many 
among all denominations have ei- 
ther denied, or doubted, whether 
the plan of creatioa which God 
devised and adopted from eternity 
is the best that could be formed, 
or the best that he could have 
formed. This question has long 
been agitated, and more especially 
of late. Some think there is an 
absurdity in supposing, that God 
could form the best possible plan 
of creation. They say it is limit- 
ing the infinite wisdom of God, to 
suppose that the plan of creation 
which he did form, was the best 
ossible plan. For this would im- 
ply that he could not have formed 
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some other plan, that would have 
been equally good. They say it 
is absurd to suppose, that among 
all possible plans that could be de- 
vised, any one could be found ber- 
ter than any of the rest, or so good 
that no other could be equally 
good; and therefore they deny, 
that God did from eternity form 
the best possible plan of creation. 
Since some very learned aad 
ingenious divines deny, that God’s 
original plan of creation is the best 
one possible, it is of importance 
to establish the truth of this doc- 
trine. And the truth of it will ap- 
pear, if we consider the follow- 
ing observations. 

1. ‘There was, in the nature of 
things, one plan of creation abso- 
lutely the best. It is not possible 
to conceive, that there should 
have been two different plans of 
creation equally good. We can 
conceive of two, or ten, or ten 
thousand globes being exactly 
alike, except a numerical differ- 
ence. But we cannot conceive of 
two, or ten, or ten thousand plans 
or schemes of action being exact- 
ly alike, and yet numerically differ- 
ent. If they are exactly alike, 
they are not numerically different, 
but really one and the same plan 
or scheme of conduct. There 
was, therefore, from eternity one 
best possible plan of creation, and 
no different one better, nor so good. 
So that if God formed any plan of 
creation from eternity, he must 
necessarily have formed the best 
possible plan, or a different one, 
which could not be so good. 

2. li there was one best possi- 
ble plan of creation that could be 
devised, we must suppose that 
God, who was infinitely wise from 
eternity, was able to devise that 
one best possible plan. There 
was nothing in eternity, to pre- 
vent his exercising all his wisdom 
in devising the plan of creation. 
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He was self-existent, independent, 
and uncontrollable by any other 
being, or object in the universe. 
He was at perfect liberty to form 
or not form any plan of creation. 
And if he chose to form a plan of 
creation, he was at liberty to ex- 
ercise all his wisdom in forming it. 
And if he did exercise his infinite 
wisdom in forming the plan of 
creation, we must suppose he ac- 
tually did form the best possible 
plan in the nature of things. He 
was omniscient. He knew him- 
self, and in knowing himself he 
knew all things possible. And 
among the vast variety of ends 
that could be devised in the plan 
of creation, his infinite wisdom 
could not fail to discover the very 
best. 

3. When his infinite wisdom dis- 
covered the best possible plan of 
creation, he was morally obliged 
to choose and adopt it. God isa 
free, moral agent ; and though no 
other being can oblige him to do 
what his perfect wisdom dictates 
to be wisest and best; yet he can 
lay himself under moral obligation 
to do what is wisest and best for 
him to do. He sees more clearly 
than any other being, what is mo- 
rally right and morally wrong ; 
what is wise and unwise; what is 
most for his own glory ; and what 
is best for the whole intelligent 
universe. And this knowledge of 
what is right, wisest, and best, 
carries with it a moral obligation, 
to do what is right, wisest, and 
best. For it is as true in respect 
to God, as in respect to man, “ To 
him that knoweth to do good, and 
doeth it not, to him itis sin.”> The 
immutable rectitude of God, obli- 
ged him to devise the best possi- 
ble plan of creation. In the view 
of all things possible, and of all 
plans possible, he felt bound to 
adopt the wisest and best plan 
possible, in the work of creation. 
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When he saw how many worlds, 
how many angels and men, and 
how many living creatures he was 
able to create; he might have 
gone on creating from eternity 
unto eternity, had not his wisdom 
assumed its othce, and precisely 
determined how many worlds and 
how many creatures it was best 
to create, in order to form one, 
connected, consistent, and best 
possible system. Such a uniform, 
limited system, infinite wisdom 
must have dictated, and pronoun- 
ced to be the best possible one. 
And after this decision of infinite 
wisdom, God felt himself no longer 
at liberty to form any other plan, 
scheme, or design in the creation 
of the world, than that which he 
saw to be absolutely the wvsest 
and best. 

4. As the infinite wisdom and 
immutable moral rectitude of God 
laid him under inviolable obliga- 
tion, to devise the best plan pos- 
sible ; so his essential goodness or 
benevolence disposed him freely 
and voluntarily to choose and 


adopt that wisest and best plan of 


creation. Men often know how 
to form wise and good designs, 
and feel themselves bound to form 
them; but at the same time have 
not goodness enough to adopt 
them. But infinite goodness is as 
essential to the divine character, 
as infinite wisdom and immutable 
moral rectitude. He is as good 
as he is wise ; and always dispo- 
sed to promote the highest holi- 
ness and happiness of the whole 
system of moral beings. When 
his infinite wisdom, therefore, pro- 
posed the best possible plan to 
promote the highest good of the 
universe, his boundless goodness, 
disposed him to choose and immu- 
tably fix and establish the plan, 
which clearly appeared to be the 
wisest and best possible. Man- 
kind always do whatever they are 
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able to do, and choose to do. No 
instance to the contrary ever did, 
or ever can take place. And this 
holds equally true in regard to the 
Deity. He always does what he 
is both able and willing to do. If 
he was both able and willing in 
eternity, to form and adopt the 
wisest and best possible plan 
of creation, it is morally certain, 
that he actually did form and adopt 
that perfect plan, and no other. 
If any further evidence of the 
truth of this important doctrine is 
necessary, | would observe, 

5. That no defect or impertec- 
tion ever has been found, or ever 
can be found in God’s original and 
eternal plan of creation. It has 
been attentively and critically ex- 
amined for nearly six thousand 
years, by the greatest, wisest, and 
best created beings, who have 
never discovered the least defect 
or imperfection in it. Angels have 
desired, and enjoyed great liberty 
and opportunity of looking into 
the plan of creation and redemp- 
tion, and the more they have ex- 
amined and contemplated it, the 
more they have admired its su- 
perlative wisdom and goodness. 
Isaiah, in a vision of heaven, heard 
the seraphim “ cry one to ano- 
ther and say, Holy, holy, holy, 
is the Lord of hosts, the whole 
earth is full of his glory.” And 
John in a vision heard them say, 
«© Thou art worthy, O Lord, to 
receive glory, and honour, and 
power: for thou hast created all 
things ; and for thy pleasure they 
are and were created.”” These 
were public and solemn declara- 
tions of the perfect wisdom, glory, 
and moral excellence of the plan 
and execution of the works of cre- 
ation, providence, and grace. Had 
the angels ever discovered any 
defect of wisdom, or goodness, in 
the plan or works of cretion, 
they never would have so often 
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and so highly celebrated them, 
with so much gratitude and praise. 
David, who delighted in contem- 
plating the designs and works of 
God, cried out in ecstacy, “ O 
Lord, how manifold are thy works! 
in wisdom hast thou made them 
all.” And in a multitude of other 
places in the book of Psalms, he 
calls upon himself and others, to 
admire, and bless, and praise the 
Lord, “ for all his goodness and 
wonderful works to the children 
of men.” Paul, speaking of the 
glorious gospel of the blessed God, 
or plan of redemption contained 
in the plan of creation, exclaims 
in a rapture of gratitude and ad- 
miration, ** Now, unto the King 
eternal, immortal, invisible, the 
only wise God, be honour and 
glory forever and ever, Amen.” 
Angels, and prophets, and apos- 
tles, would never have spoken in 
such lofty strains of the wisdom of 
God in the plan of creation, if after 
their most attentive and impartial 
examination of it, they had disco- 
vered the least defect or imper- 
fection in it. Satan, the first, the 
greatest, and most subtle adver- 
sary of God, has had as much op- 
portunity, as much capacity, and 
as much occasion, to examine the 
plan of creation, as any other cre- 
ated being in the universe; but 
we have no evidence that he ever 
did, or could discover any defect 
or imperfection in it. If he did, 
or could discover any defect or 
imperfection in it, we might ex- 
pect that he would have made it 
known to wicked men, whom he 
so often tempts and assists in rais- 
ing objections against the gospel. 
There is reason to think he has 
suggested some of the most subtle 
and plausible objections against 
christianity, that deists and infi- 
dels have ever made. Though 
they have pretended to find a vast 
many defects and impertections in 
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the works of creation, providence, 
and grace, yet they have never 
pointed out any, that have the 
least tendency to invalidate the 
evidence in favour of the absolute 
perfection of the divine plan in 
creation, drawn from the infinite 
wisdom and goodness of God. 
Though many suppose, that all 
the natural and moral evils in the 
world, are so many defects and 
imperfections in the divine plan of 
creation and providence, and con- 
sequently that God would have 
formed a better plan, if he had 
excluded from it all natural and 
moral evil. But who can prove, 
that such a plan would have been 
better, or so good, as the plan we 
know God did torm from eternity, 
under the influence ot infinite wis- 
dom and goodness? ‘he more 
the wisest and most profound phi- 
losophers have searched into the 
works and laws of nature, the more 
they have been convinced that 
they are calculated to promote 
the good of mankind. They have 
been able to make it clearly to 
appear, that many things which 
have been deemed useless and 
worse than useless, and even nox- 
ious and destructive, are really 
useful and necessary to promote 
the general benetit of the world ; 
and there is ground to expect, 
that as they make further and 
deeper researches inte the nature 
and tendency of material objects, 
they will discover more and more 
their utility and importance ; and 
so be able to remove many objec- 
tions which infidels have made 
against the wisdom and goodness 
of God in the frame and constitu- 
tion of the material world. But, 
if after all their researches some 
things should remain dark and un- 
accountable, this would only prove 
that God is wiser than man. As 
to the moral evils in the world, 
mea have no reason to complain 
































of God; for if they were what 
they ought to be, these would 
cease to exist. But the gospel re- 
presents the plan of redemption 
as designed and adapted to over- 
rule all the moral evils in this 
world to the highest good of the 
universe, in a future and eternal 
state. Now, if we take all the 
observations together which have 
been made, and consider, that God 
was in eternity at perfect liberty 
to form, or not to form the plan of 
creation ; that he did then form a 
plan of creation; that he exerci- 
sed his infinite wisdom in forming 
the plan; that his perfect moral 
rectitude laid him under moral 
obligation to form the best possi- 
ble plan; and that his infinite 
goodness or benevolence disposed 
him to choose the best possible 
plan; they must amount to a mo- 
ral demonstration, that God did ac- 
tually form and establish the best 
possible plan of creation. All the 
objections, therefore, which have 
been made, or can be made against 
this perfect plan of creation, by 
angels or men, must be founded 
in their ignorance and incapacity 
to comprehend the manifold wis- 
dom of God in the plan of creation 
and redemption. 


{The application in our next number.] 


—_—. 


For the Christian Magazine. 
tS IT THE DUTY OF SAINTS TO PKAY 
FOR PERFECTION IN HOLINESS IN 
THIS LIFE ? 


Previousty to a solution of this 
question, it seems necessary to fix 
the precise meaning and import of 
it. Prayer to God necessarily in- 
volves the idea of dependence 
upon him; for there is no pro- 
priety in praying to him for the 
production of a certain event, un- 
less that event in some measure 
depends upon his power and 
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agency. Accordingly when a saint 
prays for perfection in holiness, 
his very prayer supposes that the 
divine agency is requisite to pro- 
duce this effect in his heart. Hence 
his prayer solely respects God’s 
conduct and not his own. There- 
fore the question is not, whether 
saints ought to be perfect, but whe- 
ther they ought fo pray that God 
would make them so in this life. 

Now taking the question in this 
sense, we must answer it in the 
negative, for this plain reason,— 
that God has determined not to 
make saints perfectly holy in this 
life. That this is the divine de- 
termination, | shall not stand to 
prove, since it is readily conceded 
by all; but only endeavour to de- 
duce the consequence from this 
concession, or show that it cannot 
be the duty of saints to pray for 
that which they know God will 
not grant. And this will appear, 
if we consider—1. That praying 
for any thing contrary to the di- 
vine determination is implicitly 
praying that the divine purposes 
may be altered or counteracted. 
But God’s purposes and designe 
being the wisest and best that can 
be, to ask him to alter or counter- 
act them, must be, in the highest 
degree, absurd and criminal. How 
can a Saint, therefore, pray for 
perfection in this life, contrary to 
the known will of God, without 
being guilty of direct rebellion 
against him ? 

2. A saint cannot pray in faith 
for perfection, contrary to the 
known will of God. God hath de- 
clared that his counsel shall stand, 
and he will do all his pleasure ; 
and that he is of one mind and 
none can turn him. Therefore a 


saint must know, if he asks for 
perfection in this life, that he shall 
certainly be denied. But how can 
a person pray in faith for that 
which he knows God will never 
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grant ? Can such a prayer be any 
thing less than profane trifling 
and solemn mockery of God? 

3. God forbids men’s praying 
for that which they know he will 
not grant. Jeremiah was forbid- 
den to pray for the deliverance of 
his people in a certain case ; be- 
cause God told him that he would 
not hear his prayer: Jer. vii. 16. 
‘* Therefore pray not thou for 
this people, neither lift up cry nor 
prayer for them, neither make in- 
tercession to me.” The reason 
is added: “ For I will not hear 
thee.”’ God likewise forbids us to 
pray for any who have committed 
the unpardonable sin ; because he 
is determined never to forgive 
them either in this world or that 
which is to come. Now can any 
reason be given for God’s forbid- 
ding men’s praying contrary to his 
known determination in one case 
rather than in another? If not, 
then these prohibitious forbid 
saints’ praying for perfection, or 
any other thing contrary to the 
known will of God 

4. It is no more the duty of 
saints to pray for perfection in 
this life, than to pray for the con- 
version and salvation of reprobate 
spirits now in the prison of des- 
pair. None suppose it is right to 
pray forthem. But why? Are 
they not still capable of enjoying 
happiness? Is not God still able 
to renew and sanctity them? Is 
not the atonement of Christ still 
sufficient for their pardon and for- 
giveness? Or has God forbidden 
us to pray for their deliverance 
and salvation? Why then may we 
not still pray for those miserable 
creatures? The only reason is, 
that God has let us know that the 
sentence which he passed upon 
them is fixed and irreversible. But 
if saints ought not to pray for the 
salvation of damned spirits con- 
irarv to the divine determination, 
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then they ought not to pray for 
their own perfection in holiness 
in this life contrary to the un- 
changeable determination of the 
Deity. 

These considerations, it is ap- 
prehended, sufficiently prove that 
saints ought not to pray for per- 
fection in this life. However, 
since specious objections are made 
against the sentiment, it may be 
proper to consider several of the 
privcipal ones distinctly. 

Ob. 1. It is the duty of saints 
to desire pertection in this life, 
and therefore it is their duty to 
pray for it. 

Though saints may desire per- 
fection in this life as an excellent 
attainment in its own nature ; yet 
they may not desire nor pray for 
perfection as an event, contrary to 
the divine determination. This dis- 
tinction is plain and obvious. There 
are many things desirable in their 
own nature,which are not desirable 
as events, and vice versa. Itis de- 
sirable in its own nature to be free 
from pain, but not always desir- 
able as an event. It is desirable 
in its own nature that there should 
be no sin in the world, but not 
desirable as an event. It is de- 
sirable in its own nature that every 
sinner should be saved, and God 
himself desires it, but not as an 
event, it he did, he would bring it 
to pass. And thus saints may de- 
sire perfection in this life in its 
own nature, but not desire it nor 
pray for it as an event contrary 
to the known will of God. 

Ob. 2. If saints ought to be per- 
fect, then they ought to pray that 
God would make them so in this 
life. 

We readily grant that saints 
ought to be perfect in this life ; 
but deny that it hence follows that 
they ought to pray for perfection 
here. For their duty to be periect 
results irom the reason and nature 



































On Prayer for Perfection in Holiness. 


of things, or from their being 
what they are, and God’s being 
what he is, without any regard to 
the divine determination. But 
their praying for perfection is ei- 
ther a duty, or not, as God has or 
has not determined to make them 
pertect. Thus the devils. and 
damned spirits are obliged in the 
reason and nature of things to be 
pertect in holiness; but who will 
infer hence that they ought to 
pray that God would make them 
perfect, contrary to his own immu- 
table decree ? 

Ob. 3. It is no more contrary 
to the divine determination for 
saints to pray tor perfection in this 
life, than to be perfect in this life. 

To which it may be replied, That 
this objection is built upon a false 
supposition—that saints may be- 
come pertect of themselves without 
the divine agency ; which, if true, 
would prove that saints ought not 
te pray to God for any holiness 
at all. 

Ob. 4. To say that saints should 
not pray for perfection in this life, 
is the same as to say that they 
should indulge themselves in sin ; 
for the least imperfection in ho- 
liness is sinful. 

To which it is easy to reply, 
That saints may heartily hate 
all sin and desire perfect freedom 
from it, simply considered; and 
yet neither desire nor pray for 
perfection as an event which is 
contrary to the divine will. Let 
me ask the objector, who, I will 
suppose, is a real saint,—suppose 
you pray for perfection to-day, but 
to-morrow find your request is de- 
nied, how should you feel with 
respect to God’s conduct? As to 
your own, it is evident you should 
feel penitent and self-condemned. 
But how, | say, should you feel 
with respect to God’s conduct ? 
Should you not feel submissive ? 
and would not such submission be 
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a holy exercise and directly op- 
posite to the love of sin in its own 
nature ? 

Ob. 5. God’s determination is 
no rule for our conduct, but only 
for his own. 

‘To which it may be replied,— 
That though God’s determina- 
tion is not a rule for our conduct 
in all cases, yet in some cases 
itis. It is always a rule for our 
conduct as to the taking place 
of events. All events depend upon 
the divine determination; and 
therefore we should pray, that 
such, and only such events should 
take place, as God has determined 
shall take place. Consequently 
if saints know that their perfection 
in this life, is an event which God 
has determined shail not take 
place, then they ought not to pray 
that it might, however desirable 
it may be in its own nature. Such 
duties as result from the reason 
aud nature of things, depend not 
upon the divine determination ; 
but all other duties do, and there- 
fore it is the duty of saints to be 
perfect, let God’s determination 
be what it may ; but it is not their 
duty to pray for perfection as an 
event contrary to the known will 
of God. 

Ob. 6. Some passages of scrip- 
ture require saints to pray for per- 
fection in this life. 

Upon this it may be observed. 
in the first place, that if the fore- 
going observations are just, then 
the texts referred to must be ex- 
plained in some other sense ; and 
in the second place, that they will 
admit of a more easy and natural 
construction. When the scripture 
speaks of Noah, Job, or any other 
saint, as being perfect, we know 
the word perfect is not used in the 
strictest sense, but only as deno- 
ting reality of grace, sincerity of 
affection, or, at most, some emi- 
nent degrees of holiness. Accord- 
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ingly when the scriptures exhort 
men to pray for perfection, it must 
be understood of that perfection 
which God has granted and will 
grant to saints in this life, and not 
complete freedom from all sin. 

N. 

— j— 


For the Christian Magazine. 
THE LORD’S SUPPER AN ORDINANCE 
OF THE CHURCH. 


By Christians in New England, 
the Lord’s Supper has ever been 
regarded as an ordinance of the 
Church. A distinction has been 
recognized between the church 
and the congregation ; and while 
both have attended upon the com- 
mon services of public worship, 
the church only have been invi- 
ted to the table of the Lord. But 
the present is an age in which, 
with many, it argues nothing in 
favor of a particular practice, that 
it has been long established. The 
most authoritative examples, as 
well as the plainest divine pre- 
cepts, are called in question, and 
we are obliged to contend, not 
for the scaffolding or the outworks 
of our spiritual temple, but for 
the foundation itself. In respect 
to the Lord’s supper, it has been 
lately said, that “* we have no 
more reason to approach this or- 
dinance with trembling and hesi- 
tancy, or with any constraint of 
mind; we have no more occasion 
for preparatory lectures, or pre- 
paratory meditations ; we have no 
more business to shut it up to a 
peculiar and chosen few ; than we 
have to treat in a similar manner 
finy of the services of the sanc- 
tuary. We have as much right 
to stand upon the threshold of a 
church, and to forbid any wor- 
shipper to enter, as we have to 
stand before the communion table, 
and forbid him to approach—as 
much right to warn men from the 
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observance of the Sabbath itself, 
as to warn them from the observ- 
ance of the Lord’s supper.”’* 

In these extracts, the Lord’s 
supper is placed entirely on a le- 
vel with the common services of 
religion, and all who assemble for 
public worship are regarded as 
entitled, by that very act, to com- 
munion at the table of the Re- 
deemer. Accordingly, in several 
religious societies in this Com- 
mowealth, the whole congrega- 
tion are regularly invited to the 
sacrament of the supper ; and this 
practice is likely to become still 
more general, and perhaps uni- 
versal, among those who style 
themselves liberal Christians. It 
is time, therefore, that the prac- 
tice should be examined, and if 
it be unscriptural, that it be ex- 
posed and refuted. 

The question to be discussed 
may be expressed as follows : 
“ire all those, who attend public 
worship, to be regarded as qualified 
for communion at the Lord’s table ? 
Or, does the fact of attending pub- 
lic worship ameunt to such a pro- 
fession of religion, as may be justly 
required of communicants? Or 
(which is in effect the same) 1s 
the common distinction between 
church and congregation authorized 
in the scriptures, and worthy to be 
continued ? In reply, I observe, 

1. That the distinction between 
church and congregation is au- 
thorized in the scriptures, and 
consequently ought to be continu- 
ed.—We have evidence of this, 
in the literal meaning of the word 
translated church. This word is 
derived from two others, which 
signify to call forth. The church 
is a body called forth and separa- 
ted from some larger and more 
general body. This larger body 


is the congregation, the world, 


* Christian Examiner, vol. iii. p. 9. 

















from which the church is, by its 
very name, distinguished.—The 
account furnished in the New 
Testament of the manner in which 
the first churches were gathered, 
corresponds with this signification 
of the term, which was applied to 
them. 

From the vast congregations, 
which sometimes attended on the 
ministry of the Saviour, he called 
forth and separated his disciples, 
who constituted the first christian 
church. From the mixed multi- 
tude who assembled on the day of 
Pentecost, three thousand were 
separated, and added to the Lord. 
When many of those, who heard 
Paul at Ephesus, “« were harden- 
ed, and believed not, but spake 
evil of that way before the mul- 
titude, he departed from them, 
and separated the disciples.” He 
separated them from the mixed 
congregation, and they became a 
Christian church.—T hat the com- 
mon distinction between church 
and congregation is authorized in 
the New Testament, is demon- 
strably certain, from the fact of 
excommunication. It will not be 
doubted, that provision is made 
in the New Testament for the 
exclusion of unworthy members 
from the church; or for what is 
commonly called their excommu- 
nication. But if there were no 
distinction between the church 
and the congregation, what did 
this act of the church import? 
What was done to the excommu- 
nicated person? Was he hence- 
forth debarred from attending 
public worship, and from appear- 
ing in a christian assembly ? Was 
he never more to be favored with 
any of the means of grace ? This 
cannot be seriously pretended. 
The excommunicated person was 
not separated from the privilege 
of public worship, and of attend- 
ing on the ordinary means of 
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grace—a privilege granted at all 
times to heathens and publicans, 
to the vilest and the worst of men 
—he was separated merely from 
the communion and privileges of 
the church. There was therefore 
2 known distinction then, as there 
should always be, between the 
congregation and the church. The 
church was a select, separate com- 
pany. Its members were known 
by names, such as dtsciples, breth- 
ren, believers, saints—names which 
were applied to no other persons. 
And all who attended public wor- 
ship were not regarded as disci- 
ples and brethren, or as qualified 
for the special communion of the 
people of God.—Having establish- 
ed, as | think conclusively, this 
first point, I observe, 

2. We have evidence, not only 
that the church, in the primitive 
age, was distinct from the congre- 
gation, but of the ground on which 
the distinction or separation was 
made. This was evidence of faith, 
or a visible, credible profession of 
piety. It was “ those, who gladly 
recewed the word,” and * who 
continued stedfastly in the apos- 
tles’ doctrine, and fellowship, and 
in breaking of bread, and in pray- 
ers’’—those, in short, who gave 
evidence of piety, who were bap- 
tised,and received into the church, 
on the day of Pentecost. Imme- 
diately after, we read that “ the 
Lord added to the church daily 
such as should be saved”—such as 
possessed, and appeared to pos- 
sess, that piety, which is the con- 
dition of salvation. It was not till 
the Samaritans “ believed Philip, 
preaching the things concerning 
the kingdom of Christ,” and in 
this way furnished evidence of 
piety, that they were baptised, and 
admitted to the church. When 
the eunuch expressed a desire for 
baptism, Philip replied to him, 
66 If thou belrevest with all thy heart, 
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thou mayest. And the eunuch 
answered and said, I believe that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” 
The Holy Ghost fell on the fa- 
mily of Cornelius, and thus satis- 
fied Peter of their piety, before 
he would receive them to the 
church, and administer to them the 
ordinances of the gospel. Ananias 
objected to baptising Paul, till a 
voice from heaven assured him of 
the piety of this former persecu- 
tor. ‘+ He is a chosen vessel un- 
to me, to bear my name before 
the Gentiles, and kings, and the 
children of Israel.” After the 
bajtism of Lydia and her house- 
hold, she said to Paul and his 
company, * If ye have judged me 
to be farthful to the Lord, come 
into my house, and abide there.” 
The Epistles to the Churches all 
proceed on the supposition that 
the members were saints, at least 
by profession. “6 Holy brethren, 
partakers of the heavenly calling” 
— Beloved of God, called to be 
saints’ —*+ To the saints, and faith- 
ful brethren in Christ’—this is 
the style, in which the apostles 
addressed the primitive churches, 
necessarily implying, that all their 
members were professedly pious. 
Persons destitute of piety some- 
times gained admission to the apos- 
telical churches ; but the manner 
in which they are spoken of shows, 
that they came in by deceit, and 
had no right there. They are 
said to * have crept in, unawares.” 
Barriers were erected to keep 
the irreligious out; but by de- 
ception or stealth, some of this 
character had “‘crept in unawares.” 
—Il have previously shown, that 
there was a wide distinction in the 
primitive age, between the church 
and the congregation; and we 
here see the ground on which this 
distinction was made, It was on 


the ground of visible prety. Those 
who appeared and professed to be 


truly pious, and who desired ad- 
mission to the churches, were ad- 
mitted ; but those who were una- 
ble to exhibit evidence of their 
piety, were rejected.—I now ad- 
vance another step, and observe, 

S. That none, but members of 
the churches, were admitted by the 
apostles to the table of the Lord. 
—The Lord’s supper is an ordi- 
nance of the church. It is in the 
strictest sense peculiar to the 
church. ‘The church would not 
have been constituted a distinct 
body, had not some service or or- 
dinance been appointed and an- 
nexed to it, as its peculiar pro- 
perty, and as a visible mark of its 
separate existence. But we have 
no ordinance more sacred, or more 
specially the property of the 
church, than the holy supper. Ac- 
cordingly we read, in the New 
Testament, of its being specially 
appropriated to the disciples of 
Jesus. When the supper was in- 
stituted, “ Jesus took bread, and 
blessed it, and brake it, and gave 
it to the piscrpLes, and said, Take, 
eat, this is my body.” And when 
Paul was at Troas, “ upon the 
first day of the week, the pisci- 
PLES came together to break 
bread.” We see, in these instan- 
ces, that the breaking of bread, 
or the supper of the “Lord, was 
an ordinance appointed for the 
professed disciples of Jesus. Oth- 
ers were admitted to the public 
worship of christians. Theiy pre- 
sence was even desired and sought. 
But when the disciples assembled 
around the table of the Lord, 
they assembled alone, or if others 
were present, they were not ex- 
pected to participate in the com- 
munion of the body and blood of 
Christ. 

in confirmation of this conclu- 
sion, it may be observed, in the 
4th place, that none but real saints 
—such as those only who are con- 
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nected with the church have pro- 
fessed themselves to be—can come, 
without hypocrisy, to the table of 
the Lord.—Impenitent sinners at- 
tend upon a preached gospel. In- 
deed the preaching of the gospel 
often supposes their attendance. It 
addresses them us sinners, exposing 
their guilt, warning them of dan- 
ger, and calling upon them to flee 
from the wrath to come. It is to 
them an appointed mean of con- 
version and salvation.—But,know- 
ing and professing themselves to be 
impenitent, they cannot, without 
palpable hypocrisy, present them- 
selves at the table of the Lord. 
This ordinance has a meaning— 
it utters a language ; and its lan- 
guage is such, that none but those 
who regard and profess them- 
selves to be saints, can consistently 
adopt it. The cup of blessinz, 
which we bless, is it not the com- 
munion of the blood of Christ ? 
and the bread which we break, 
is it not the communion of the body 
of Christ?” All who partake of 
the Lord’s supper hereby mani- 
fest their communion with the 
Saviour. But impenitent sinners 
have no communion with him; 
and they cannot perform an act 
which manifests such communion, 
unless they do it hypocritically.— 
In the supper of the Lord, we 
have an.emblem of the broken 
body and shed blood of Christ— 
a symbolical representation of his 
death. And those who partake 
of the ordinance hereby virtually 
confess, that they deserve to die 
for their sins, and that their only 
hope of being saved from death 
is founded on the atoning blood of 
their Saviour. In feeding upon 
the emblems of Christ’s body and 
blood, they also signify their union 
to him—that they feed on him by 
a living faith—and affectionately 
trust in him for pardon and salva- 
tion. As much as this, every com- 
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municant virtually says, whenever 
he approaches the table of the 
Lord. But can the impenitent sin- 
ner consistently perform an act, 
which utters a language such as 
this ? Can he truly say, by any act 
of his, that he deserves to die for 
his sins—that his only hope is in 
the blood of Christ—that he loves 
the Saviour—feeds upon him by 
faith—and affectionately trusts in 
him for pardon and salvation? 
While, indeed, he is a sinner, he 
certainly does not feel this, and 
he cannot say it. And he cannot 
perform an act which amounts to 
saying it, without hypocrisy. Con- 
sequently he cannot present him- 
self tor communion at the table of 
the Lord. 

In reply to those who would 
degrade the sacrament of the sup- 
per, by placing it on a level with 
the ordinary means of grace, 1 
may observe again, 5thly, that 
the scriptures attach a peculiar 
solemnity to this ordinance, and 
insist upon the importance of spe- 
cial preparation, previously to re- 
ceiving it. ‘¢ This cup,” said the 
Saviour, when administering it for 
the first time—* This cup is the 
New Testament,” or covenont, 
*¢ in my blood.” The meaning is, 
‘¢ This cup, this sacrament, is a 
seal of the new covenant in my 
blood.” It is an instituted seal of 
the covenant of grace, by which 
those who receive it solemnly 
bind themselves to perform the 
conditions of the covenant, and by 
which the Deity binds himself to 
fuifil to them its gracious promises. 
Is not then the ordinance of the 
supper—the seal of the new cove- 
nant in the blood of Christ—of a 
peculiarly solemn character? In 
point of sacredness and solemnity, 
what rite or service of our holy 
religion can compare with this ?— 
Accordingly, special preparation 
is enjoined in the Scriptures, in 








order to a proper reception of this 
ordinance. ‘ Let a man examine 
himself, and so let him eat of that 
bread, and drink of that cup.”— 
And the consequences of receiving 
it unworthily, are represented as 
deplorable. ‘ Whosoever shall 
eat this bread, and drink this cup 
of the Lord unworthily, shall be 
guilty of the body and blood of the 
Lord.” And again, * He that 
eateth and drinketh unworthily, 
eateth and drinketh damnation 
[judgment] to himself, not discern- 
ing the Lord’s body.”°—The ordi- 
nance of the Lord’s supper is usu- 
ally regarded by pious persons as 
possessing peculiar sacredness and 
solemnity ; and in these views res- 
pecting it there is no superstition. 
It is a peculiarly solemn service— 
perhaps I do well to say the most 
solemn act of our holy religion. 
And those who would bring it 
down to a level with the ordinary 
means of grace, and who regard 
all, that attend public worship, as 
thereby qualified and entitled to 
receive it, are chargeable with 
divesting it of its peculiar charac- 
ter, and actually degrading it. 
The motives of such persons 
may be, to bring the sacrament 
into more common use ; and to in- 
duce greater numbers in their con- 
gregations to receive it. But what 
advantage can it be for persons to 
receive it, unless by true piety, 
and a sincere profession of reli- 
gion, they are prepared to re- 
ceive it in a proper manner ? What 
advantage can it be to receive it 
unworthily, and so become guilty 
of the body and blood of the Lord ? 
—And besides, it is very much to 
be doubted, whether, by degra- 
ding the sacrament of the supper 
to a level with the ordinary means 
of grace, greater numbers would be 
induced to receive it. ‘The proba- 
bility rather is, that in this way, 
it would fall into neglect and con- 
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tempt. Divested of its peculiarly 
solemn character, it would soon 
be regarded as little more than 
an idle ceremony, and would per- 
haps be discontinued. 

The world, if admitted to the 
Lord’s table, would feel no in- 
terest in it. The temper ot their 
minds would ill accord with those 
humbling, melting, and yet joytul 
sensations, which the sacrament 
is fitted to produce. And the peo- 
ple of God, by being associated in 
this service with those whom they 
could not embrace as christian 
brethren and sisters, and with 
whom they could hold no spiritual 
communion, would find the scene 
divested of half its endearments ; 
while reflections would necessa- 
rily be obtruded upon them to 
taint and embitter the other half. 

How much better, that this holy 
ordinance remain, as the Saviour 
left it? He instituted it for the 
special benefit of his disciples. He 
left it a precious legacy to his 
friends. ‘These, he welcomes to 
his board. With these, he delight- 
fully communes. But to those, 
who venture to approach his ta- 
ble, either in open impenitence, 
or disguised hypocrisy, he may be 
regarded as saying, * Who hath 
required this at your hands? How 
came ye in hither, not having on the 
wedding garment ?” 

The remarks here made are 
perfectly consistent with another, 
with which this discussion shall be 
concluded ;—It is the duty of all 
persons under the gospel, who have 
arrived to years of understanding 
and reflection, to commemorate the 
dying love of Christ at his table. 
All should be encouraged to ap- 
proach this ordinance, not impe- 
nitently, not with sinful, unrenew- 
ed hearts, but in such a temper 
and manner, as Christ has requi- 
red, and will approve. None 
should be excluded, except those, 
































who, by their sinful tempers and 
characters, exciaude themselves. 
Ali, who hear the gospei, should 
be made to feel their indispensa- 
ble obligations, to exercise and 
profess the religion of Christ; 
that so they may be prepared for 
the communion of saints on earth, 
and for everlasting consolations 
in the heavenly state. 
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For the Christian Magazine. 
THOUGHTS ON PRAYER. 


Ir appears from the word and 
character of God, that if sinners 
would offer up proper desires to 
him, he would always hear their 
prayers and grant their requests. 
No selfish desires are proper de- 
sires, and ought never to be offer- 
ed to God in prayer, because his 
holy and benevolent heart must 
disapprove and’ condemn them. 
But the righteous Lord loves 
righteous and holy desires. «« The 
prayers of the upright are his de- 
light.” “* The sacrifices of God 
are a broken spirit ; a broken and 
eontrite heart, O God, thou wilt 
not despise.”” God says, “ to this 
man will I look, even to him that 
is poor, and of a contrite spirit, 
and trembleth at my word.” Sin- 
ners can have no objections against 
praying as God requires, but what 
arise entirely from the depravity 
of their hearts. ‘They say, that 
they have not such good desires 
as God requires, and therefore 
they ought not to be exhorted to 
offer up such good desires in their 
prayers. God knows that all their 
desires are selfish and sinful ; but 
nevertheless, he requireth them 
to pray with good desires, and 
forbids them to pray with any 
other. What shall ministers do 
in this case? Shall they in pity 


and condescension to sinners, ex- 
hort them to offer up such selfish 
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and sinful desires as they have to 
God in their prayers? Or shall 
they exhort them to offer up only 
such good desires as God requires 
them to have and to express in 
praying tohim? Whatis best and 
satest for ministers to preach ? 
and what is safest and best for 
them to hear? This is an appeal 
to their reason and conscience. 
God will hear and accept their 
prayers, if they offer up good de- 
sires, but will condemn and reject 
them, if they offer up sinful de- 
sires. Now, if their conscience be 
awake, they will say to the 
preacher as Elias said to Samuel. 
“ Eli called to Samuel, and he 
answered here aml. And he said, 
what is the thing that the Lord 
hath said unto thee? I pray thee 
hide it not from me : God do so to 
thee, and more also, if thou hide 
any thing from me of all the things 
that he said unto thee.” But 
here sinners are ready to say, 
“ that it is the duty of ministers 
to preach the truth on this sub- 
ject, and itis our duty to hear the 
truth, but we cannot do our duty, 
and ministers know it, and for this 
reason, some direct us to do some- 
thing else instead of our duty, and 
this we like, and we wonder all 
ministers cannot be so kind as to 
preach in the same pleasing man- 
ner. We have no objection against 
their telling us, that itis our duty to 
pray, and to pray as God requires ; 
if they will afterwards tell us, 
that since we cannot pray aright, 
we ought to pray as well as we 
can with a wicked heart, and that 
this is the way to get a good heart. 
This is all the encouragement we 
want, or at least, all the encou- 
ragement we can expect ministers 
to give us ; though itis true, we find 
we are still apt to faint in pursu- 
ing this course, because we have 
never yet found our pravers an- 
swered, Accordingly after we 
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have begun to pray we have of- 
ten fainted and at times neglecied 
it, till we finally resolved to ne- 
glect it entirely, and wait till God 
shall enable us to pray better. 
And though we have read and 
heard, that itis better to pray 
wrong than not to pray at all, yet 
we very much doubt whether this 
be so, and in such a doubtful case, 
we choose to neglect a disagree- 
able duty.”’ Is not this a just re- 
presentation of the views, and 
feelings, and conduct of many in- 
dividual persons, and some that 
stand in the serious and important 
relation of heads of families ? They 
do not always pray, but sometimes 
faint, and become altogether dis- 
couraged. Now, let me ask, what 
is the most likely way to induce 
such persons to persevere in their 
neglected duty, to tell them, as 
Christ does, that they ought al- 
ways to pray and to pray aright,and 
not to faint; or to tell them they 
had better pray wrong and conti- 
nue to pray wrong, though they 
have no reason to expect God will 
hear and answer their prayers ? 
This is a plain and intelligible 
question, that a youth, if not a 
child, may answer. ‘The design 
of this paper is, to persuade pray- 
erless persons to pray ; and what 
is most likely to produce this ef- 
fect? to illustrate, or to contradict, 
the plain declaration of Christ, 
‘¢ that men ought always to pray, 
and not to faint.” There can be 
no solid objection against follow- 
ing Christ’s direction, and it is 
dangerous in the highest degree 
to give any other. 
Danie. 


—~— 


For the Christian Magazine. 
ON MODERN CHARITY. 
Wuen [ hear a person insisting 
much on the necessity of mutual 


charity, in the modern sense of 
the term, which is little better 
than a mutual indifference towards 
one another’s errors and faults, I 
take it for granted that his char- 
acter labors, and that he is sensi- 
ble he needs a large share of this 
charity to be exercised towards 
himself. When 1 was settled 
over the people with whom I 
now labor, there was in the 
Church, a brother of respectable 
standing, rather forward and talk- 
ative than otherwise, who was 
frequently insisting upon the im- 
portance of mutual forbearance 
and charity, and of judging as fa- 
vorably of one another as possi- 


ble. After hearing this sort. of 


discourse from him, at intervals, 
for some considerable time, I was 
led to suspect that there might 
be a cause for it; and on close 
and careful inquiry, 1 discovered, 
to my satisfaction, that he was 


privately living in the practice of 


intemperance. ‘The secret of his 
charity now came out, and we 
were able to estimate his exhor- 
tations to mutual forbearance, as 
they deserved. 


There is a denomination of 


Christians in this country, who 
are noted for their zeal in the 
cause of charity. ‘They are con- 
stantly insisting, especially when 
in the hearing of other denomi- 
nations, on the importance of mu- 
tual forbearance, and of judging 
as favorably of one another as we 
can. ‘They are even violent, 
sometimes, for moderation, and 


can hardly think charitably of 


any one, whose views of charity 
do not coincide with their own. 
Will not the story above related 
help to account for their conduct? 
Do they not know and feel, that 
they need great allowances to be 
made for them, especially in re- 
gard to their religious principles? 
Do they not know, that they have 
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swerved very far from the reli- 
gion o! their puritan ancestors ; 
and very far from that which, in 


the judgment’ of nine-tenths of 


protestant Christendom, lies on 
the very face of the Scriptures? 
Are they not conscious of having 
but a questionable claim even to 
the name of Christian; and that, 
unless great allowances are made 
for them, they must, ere long, be 
disowned by the Christian world ? 
And is not this the true reason 
why they are insisting so fre- 
quently and strenuously on the 
mutual exercise of something, 
which they misname charity ?— 
“J sneak as unto wise men ; judge 
ye what I say.” W. 


ele 


From the Utica Christian Repository. 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY.—BY BUNYANUS. 
CHAPTER IX. 


In my former fragment I left the 
Pilgrims Thoughtful and Ardent 
at the new house, a little out 
of the way, on the left hand, dis- 
satisfied with their entertainment 
there, and consulting the King’s 
book for guidance and direction. 

So I saw in my dream, thai 
having no disposition to sleep, 
they spent the night in reading 
their book, and conversing to- 
gether, and in crying to their 
Lord and King to forgive them for 
having listened to these deceivers, 
and turned aside out of the path, 
and in beseeching him to grant 
them deliverance. And as soon 
as it was light, they left their 
chamber, descended to the hall, 
and rushed out of the house, giv- 
ing no heed to the porter who 
called after them to tarry till his 
mistresses arose. 

Now when they had gained the 
highway, they kneeled down, and 
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gave thanks to the king for their 
deliverance, and then went for- 
ward with a quick pace. And 
soon they came in sight of a vene- 
rable editice, directly by the road 
side, on the right hand, on the 
summit of the hill. On drawing 
nearer, they saw the lions; but 
remembering that those who kept 
in the middie of the path were out 
of their reach, they passed them 
without much fear, and coming up 
to the gate,they inquired of Watch- 
ful, the porter, whether this was 
the house Beautiful, at which the 
pilgrim Christian had been enter- 
tained. 

Watchful. It is the same. It is 
built of living stones ; and, though 
it has now stood many ages, it is 
not in the least decayed, being 
built upon the foundation of the 
ap: stles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner 
stone. And it will stand till the 
dissolution of the world, when the 
materials of which it is built will 
be transported to the celestial city, 
and form a part of that house not 
made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. 

Pilgrims. May we be received 
into this house ? 

Watchful. If you can furnish 
satisfactory evidence that you are 
the true friends of the Lord of 
this house, you may be received 
into it, and enjoy its privileges. 
It was built for the accommodation 
of pilgrims ; but as many, in these 
days, put on the pilgrim’s dress, 
and walk for atime in the pil- 
grim’s path, who do not prove 
true at last, we feel it our duty 
to examine all applicants for ad- 
mission as closely as we can, ac- 
cording to the rules which were 
established by Him who built the 
house. 

So he inquired who they were, 
and whence they came, and whe- 
ther they came into the way at 
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the wicket gate, and had been at 
the house of the Interpreter, and 
they told him. Then he rang 
the beil, and the damsel, Discre- 
tion, came out, and having made 
similar inquiries, and received the 
answers of the pilgrims, she called 
out the mistresses of the mansion 
themselves, Piety, Prudence, and 
Charity, who discoursed with them 
in many words, and heard an ac- 
count of what they had met with 
by the way, and what they had 
seen at the house of the Interpre- 
ter. They also questioned them 
respecting their knowledge and 
approbation of what is contained 
in the statute book of the King, 
and what views they had of his 
character, and why they felt de- 
sirous of going to the celestial 
city. They also inquired into 


their knowledge and practice of 


the rules which are to be observy- 
ed by pilgrims in the way. So 
when they had received the an- 
swers of the pilgrims, and had 
conferred with each other, they 
told them that the account they 
had given of themselves was 
so far satisfactory, that according 
to the rules of the house, they 
were to be received to its privi- 
leges ; and desired them to walk 
in. But they informed the pil- 
grims also, that, notwithstanding 
all the caution they could use, 
some had been received there 
who had not proved true at last. 
To your own master, said they, 
you must stand or fall. If you 
come in and partake of the privi- 
leges of this house, which are 
provided for true pilgrims only, 
and prove false in the end, the 
eril is your own. 

Then | observed that the pil- 
grims entered the house both re- 
joicing and trembling. And when 
they were seated, the servant was 
desired to give to each a couple 
of figs and a cluster of raisins, for 


their present refreshment, till the 
stated meal should be prepared. 

So Piety, Prudence and Charity 
sat down to converse with the pil- 
grims ; and thus they began. 

Piety. You have great occa- 
sion to om thankful to the Lord of 
the way, that he has brought you 
thus far on your journey. It is 
to be ascribed to his kind care of 
you, that you have not been drawn 
aside, and ruined forever. 

Ardent. We have, indeed, great 


occasion for thankfulness: but I, 
most of all; for | have been on 


the point of destroying myself, by 
my rash and foolish conduct, more 
than once. Had not my brother 
Thoughtful been more conside- 
rate than I, Mr. Plausible would 
have persuaded us to exchange 
our copies of the King’s statute 
book, for some of his altered ones. 
And it was chiefly owing to my 
rashness that we were decoyed 
into the pretended house Beauti- 
ful, on the left hand, where we 
spent the last night. 

Piety. Two are better than 
one. It is a great favor to a pil- 
grim to be furnished by the Lord 
of the way with a faithful com- 
panion. But had you not been 
told to beware of the arts of the 
three sisters, Hypocrisy, Carnal 
Policy, and Heresy ? 

Ardent. We had been. But I 
little thought such fine spoken 
people had been they. 

Piety. If you had consulted 
your book, you would have found 
a Caution against those who * by 
good words and fair speeches de- 
ceive the hearts of the simple.” 
You would have been taught also, 
to be on your guard against such 
as are forward to “ proclaim every 
one his own goodness.” You ought 
never to take any important step 
without humbly asking direction 
of the King, and carefully seeking 
that direction from his book. It 
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is a sure and safe guide to every 
humble and teachable inquirer. . 

Irdent. 1 have always found it 
so, when I have sought its counsel 
in that manner. But I was in such 
haste to find a place of entertain- 
ment, that J was not willing to 
take time for consideration or in- 
quiry. My brother Thoughtful 
would have made inquiry, but I 
hurried him along against his bet- 
ter judgment. 

Thoughtful. 1 consider my guilt 
the greater. If the King has given 
me a natural temperament more 
cautious than that of others, ‘it is 
a greater crime in me to listen.to 
a deceiver, and to turn aside out 
of the path, as I did last night, to 
my grief and shame. 

Piety. You ought to humble 
yourselves for every departure 
from the right path, because you 
thus dishonor the Lord of the way, 
as wellas bring guilt on your own 
souls. It is a great dishonor to the 
Lord of pilgrims, when his true 
friends turn out of the way. You 
can never humble yourselves too 
low before him on account of your 
sins against him. For therein con- 
sists the great evil of sin, that it is 
committed against your Lord and 
King. Your last night’s adven- 
ture, however, may be an occasion 
of good to you, if you are disposed 
to make a right improvement of it. 
‘6 We know that all things work 
together tor good, to them that 
love the Lord of the way.” This 
adventure ought to teach you to 
ponder the path of your feet, and 
to give more earnest heed to the 
things contained in the King’s 
book. 

Ardent. 


I trust it will. But I 


wonder that the Lord of the way, 
since he knows how liable pil- 
grims are to be deceived, does not 
drive all his enemies from the pil- 
grim’s path, that they may go on 
their way unmolested. 


Piety. The Lord of the way 
does all things wisely and well. 
He knows it is best, that through 
much tribulation pilgrims should 
enter the celestial city. He has 
left many Canaanites in the land, 
to prove pilgrims by them, to 
know whether they will hearken 
unto the commandments of their 
King, and steadfastly walk in his 
ways. 

Ardent. Would it not be better 
if the enemies of pilgrims were all 
openly such? They would not 
lead so many astray, if they did not 
put on so many specious disguises, 
profess to have so many good feel- 
ings, and use so many good words. 

Piety. Our Lord knows what 
is best, and he is both able and 
inclined to do what is best. He 
doubtless has good designs to ac- 
complish by all these things. If 
we do not know what they are 
now, we may know hereafter. It 
is written, ** There must be also 
heresies among you, that they 
which are approved may be made 
manifest among you.” If the ene- 
mies of pilgrims did not sometimes 
put on the guise of friends, profess 
to have many good feelings, and 
use many good words, the trial of 
the pilgrim’s fidelity could not be 
so decisive. 

Thoughtful. 1 should like to 
hear pointed out some of the prin- 
cipal advantages which the true 
pilgrim may derive from meeting 
with somany, who are not the 
true friends of the Lord of the 
way. 

Piety. One great advantage is, 
that it shows them more of their 
own hearts, and thus promotes 
their humility. When they see 
others do wickedly, they may see 
what they would have done if 
divine grace had not made them 
to differ. When others solicit them 
to go out of the way, and they 
comply, or feel any disposition te 
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comply, they may see how treach- 
erous and deceittul their own 
hearts are, and how foolish it is 
to trust in themselves. —Another 
advantage is, that it affords them 


an vpportunity for the exertion of 


every Christian grace. The ex- 
cellent character of the Prince 
Immanuel bimself could not have 
been seen, il he had not been sur- 
rounded with enemies, who gave 
him an opportunity to act out and 
exemplily, lor the imitation of his 
foliowers, every holy atfection.— 
Wien others treat us unkindly, 
it gives us an opportunity to exer- 
cise meekness, forbearance, gen- 
tleness, forgiveness, and kindness 
towards them, and submission to 
the will of our Lord and King, and 
confidence in him, and a patient 
waiiing for him. 

Another advantage is, that it 
teaches them where to put their 
trust. By being beset with ene- 
mies, from which no wisdom or 
strength of their own could de- 
liver them, they may learn to look 
to Him who is able to deliver, and 
to teel their obligation to him 
when he does deliver. Another 
advantage is, that it teaches them 
to be more watchful. In propor- 
tion to the numbers, power and 
subtlety of our enemies and our 
danger of falling a prey to them, 
is the need of watchtulness. It 
also makes them more active and 
diligent, and prompts to great- 
er efforts in the cause of their 
Lord. Weare naturally so sioth- 
ful, that they seldom make any 
great efforts till they are driven 
to it by necessity, and their dor- 

— powers are roused by a sense 

danger. ‘The noblest feats, 
which were ever achieved by any 
of the servants of the King, were 
those which were pertormed in 
times of imminent danger from 


enemies. Another advantage which 
pilgrims derive from enemies, is, 
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that it helps them in the important 
work ot sell-examination. Ene- 
mies will oiten tell them ot those 
faults which the mistaken kind- 
ness or the ill judged partiality of 
friends conceal. Another advan- 
tage is, that it makes them more 
prayerful. Christian met with 
some enemies in the valley of the 
Shadow of Death, who did not 
regard the point of his sword, and 
against whom he could defend 
himself with no other weapon 
than all prayer. Another advan- 
tage is, that it leads them to a 
more careful study of the King’s 
statute-book. Many neglect this, 
to their great disadvantage, till 
they are driven to it for direction, 
and heip, and comfort, by the at- 
tacks of their enemies. But in 
this, every help is provided of 
which pilgrims stand in need, and 
directions given how to escape 
every danger and surmount every 
difficulty. Another advantage is, 
that it weans them more and more 
from this world, by convincing 
them most effectually, that pil- 
grims can have here no continu- 
ing city, but must fight, and strug- 
gle, and press on to the celestial 
gate. And in these ways, the 
enemies of pilgrims, by their 
efforts, greatly promote their 
growth in grace, and their prepa- 
ration for their heavenly inherit- 
ance, which will thus be rendered 
more acceptable and valuable to 
them. 

Irdent. 1am satisfied that the 
King does wisely and well in so 
ordering it that the pilgrim’s path 
is beset with enemies. I think I 
shall never more be disposed to 
call in question his goodness in 
this. 

Thoughtful. 'This shows clearly, 
why it is so ordered that these 
enemies should so frequently come 
in the guise of friends, should 
sometimes seem to walk in the 




















same path, and be admitted with 
pilgrims to tne same house. A 
hypocrite can reader many ser- 
vices to the true pilgrim, which 
an open enemy could not. 

Piety. It shows also that pil- 
grims have no reason to be dis- 
couraged when their enemies be- 
come numerous and powerful. 
The enemies of pilgvims have no 
more power and influence than 


what seems good in the sight of 


the King. And piigrims may be 
certain that tneir Lord and King 
would not give so much power 
and influence to his and their ene- 
mies, unless it was to accomplish 
some great and good purpose by 
it. When they arrive at the ce- 
lestial city, they will doubtless 
see how all things have worked 
together for the glory of their 
King, and the best good of those 
that love him. And their enemies 
themselves will see that all their 
efforts have only conspired to 
promote that cause, which they so 
zealously labored to destroy ; and 
that the King employed them thus, 
because he saw that they could 
not be employed in any other way 


so much to the advancement of 


his giory. 

Thoughtful. 1 thank you for 
these remarks. 
greatly encouraged by them to 
persevere without weariness and 
without fainting in the pilgrim’s 
path. 

Piety. 
all the encouragement which an 
habitual sense of the wisdom, 
power, and goodness of your King 
can afford: for the way is beset 
with dangers through all its 
course. But, blessed is he that 
sh ll endure unto the end. 

Then I perceived that the com- 
pany united in singing the foilow- 
ing hymn: 


. Awake our souls, away our fe ars, 
Let every trembling thought be gone ; 





Notes of Thanks, &c. 


| feel myself 


You will have need of 


Awake and run the heavenly road, 
And put a cheerful courage on. 


True, ‘tis a strait and thorny road, 
And mortal spirits tire and faint, 
But they forget the mighty God 
That feeds the strength of every saint 
From thee, the overflowing spring, 
Our souls shall drink a fresh supply ; 
W hile such as trust their native strength 
Shall melt away, and droop and die. 


Swift as an eagle cuts the air, 

We'll mount aloft to thine abode ; 

On wigs of love vur souls shall fly, 

Nor tire amidst the heavenly road.’’ 

By this time the table was 
spread, and after one had craved 
a blessing of the bountiful Giver 
of all good upon themselves and 
their retreshments, they sat down 
to a plain but whelesome repast. 
1 observed, however, that al- 
though there were no elegancies 
or superfluities, yet there was an 
abundant supply of solid and nu- 
tritious food, of which the pilgrims 
partook, | thought, with the more 
lively relish, from their having 
fared so poorly the night before. 
So, alter they had refreshed them- 
selves, and one had given thanks, 
they set down, and resumed their 
discourse. 

Bunyanvs 


—_— 


From the Recorder and Telegraph 
NOTES OF THANKS, &c. 


On a subject of such constant re- 
currence as public requests for 
prayers, and acknowledgements 
of favors, it is desirable that there 
should be propriety in selecting 
the occasions and in the torms of 
the notes. But as both are often 
to be determined, in the first in- 
stance, by those poorly qualified 
for even this task, it seems richt 
that clergymen should exercise a 
correcticnal supervision. Yet trom 
some pulpits, petitions for the sick 
are always, *“ That God wouid 
biess the means used for thei. re- 
covery, or fit and prepas m 
for his hoiy will and pieasure.” 
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24 Celsus against Christians of his day. 


Not to speak of the repeated tau- 
tology of the last part of the sen- 
tence, the request is, that the sick 
person may recover; but if he 
must dic, that he may become a 
Christian. The long practised 
absurdity of asking “ for” the 
death of friends, has to a conside- 
rable extent been discovered and 
laid aside. ‘To request the pray- 
ers of the church and congrega- 
tion, appears of doubtful proprie- 
ty ; but to request the prayers of 
the congregation, without retfe- 
rence to the church, is a course 
which can accomplish but little. 
To ask prayers for one’s self or 
friend “* going a journey,” or to 
give public thanks on the reiurn, 
seems to be taking special cases 
too much from the ordinary affairs 
of life. Even if the occasion is 
a voyage to sea, the objection 
holds good. Every family has 
dangers to encounter and deliver- 
ances to acknowledge, and from 


time to time occasions occur of 


more than ordinary interest. But 
if all these are to be selected and 
sent up for public notice, the 
whole time of the assembly will 
be occupied about private con- 
cerns. Sometimes these public 
notes are so multiplied by families, 
as to excite the thought that pos- 
sibly there may be mingled with 
their pious feelings, a half-formed 
willingness to relieve themselves 
from part of their obligations to 
domestic prayer and praise, by 
obtaining the assistance of the 
public. 

Death and dangerous sickness 
are cases unlike all others in in- 
terest, and they lead the mind di- 
rectly to eternity. There is there- 
fore a peculiar fitness in bringing 
these publicly before God. There 
are a few other circumstances of 
very special danger or extraordi- 
nary deliverance, which admit of 
the same notice. But let ordinary 


occurrences be made the occasions 
of deep personal and domestic hu- 
miliation, and gratitude ; astronger 
feeling at home, in proportion as 
there is less exhibition abroad. 

There is one other topic which 
| approach with feelings of deli- 
cacy, and with some hesitation. 
It is a custom which prevails in 
many places to return thanks at 
the births of children.—T hese are 
events which indeed call upon the 
parents to bless God in secret and 
unitedly. But they, of all occasions, 
belong to the delicacy of conjugal 
and domestic confidence. If they 
are to be foilowed by public 
thanksgiving, why should they 
not be preceded by public suppli- 
cation? If our feelings would 
shrink from the latter, they would 
equally from the former, but for 
the effect of custom. ‘lhe inuen- 
do form of “ mercies received,” 
is peculiarly objectionable. 

I have noticed but a part of the 
topics connected with the subject. 
It what | have written, shall cor- 
rect any of the mistakes which 
have excited a smile when only 
the deepest solemnity should have 
found a place, I shall have done 
some good. H. 


REASONING EMPLOYED BY CELSUS 
AGAINST CHRISTIANS OF HIS DAY. 


Tuts author wrote about the close 
of the second century, and a more 
virulent enemy of christianity ne- 
ver existed. A few extracts from 
his writings will serve to satisfy 
the attentive reader, that there 
is little new in the calumnies 
which have been employed, and 
in the spirit which has been mani- 
fested, by some modern divines, 
and some modern reviewers, in 
conducting their attacks upon 
their clerical brethren, whose 
ministerial zeal appears to them 
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to be excessive. ‘You encour- 
age sinners, observes this Pagan 
writer; because you are not able 
to persuade any really good men, 
therefore you open ‘the door to 
the most wicked and abandoned.” 
—‘* Some of them say, do not 
examine but believe, and thy faith 
shall save thee.”’—** All wise men 
are excluded from the doctrine 
of their faith: they call to it only 
fools and men of a servile spirit.” 
—“‘ The preachers of their di- 
vine word only attempt to per- 
suade fools, mean and senseless 
persons, slaves, women and chil- 
dren.”—*“ In other mysteries, the 
cryer uses to say, whoever has 
clean hands and a good con- 
science, and a good life, let him 
come in. But let us hear whom 
they call: Whosoever is a sinner, 
a fool, an infant, a lost wretch, 
the kingdom of God will receive 
him.” ‘An unjust man, if he 
humbles himself for his crimes, 
God will receive him; but a just 
man who has proceeded in a 
course of virtue from the begin- 
ning, if he looks up to him, he 
will not be received.” 


—>—— 
From the Christian Advocate. 
TRANSATLANTIC RECOLLECTIONS. 


Ir was in the close of autumn, 
when in my journeying through 
Scotland, I arrived at its tamed 
and interesting capital. Edinburgh 
has been so often described, and 
is so very familiar to the “* mind’s 
eye” of most of your readers, 
that I shall wave any minute de- 


lineation of it, and content myself 


with simply recording a few of my 
recollections of it, which are at 
present most vivid. Every one, 
who has ever visited Edinburgh, 
will distinctly recollect the noble 
eminence overhanging the old 
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city, called “ Arthur’s Seat ;”’ be- 
cause from its summit there is a 
view not only of the old and new 
towns, but of Leith, together with 
its picturesque harbour. Just be- 
neath this celebrated eminence, 
as we descend to the palace of 
Holy-rood House, are the ruins 
of a Catholic chapel, which was 
dilapidated by the followers of 
John Knox; and its consecrated 
Well affords to this day a refresh- 
ing draught to the weary travel- 
ler——-at least itdidsoto me. On my 
way to the city I visited the cele- 
brated habitation of the ancient 
sovereigns of Scotland, rendered 
peculiarly romantic, by being the 
residence of the lovely but un- 
fortunate Mary. After passing 
through a spacious court-yard, and 
along ‘the gallery of paintings, we 
reached the council chamber, and 
passing through this, we were 
ushered into the chamber of 
Queen Mary, which is still kept 
in the identical manner in which 
she left it—not only her bed deco- 
rated with the same curtains and 
covered with the same clothes 
which she used, but her dressing 
box, and work box, and some of 
her work, lying on the tables. 
Immediately beyond this cham- 
ber is the little supper room, in 
which Rizzio was discovered with 
the queen, when her jealous and 
infuriated husband dragged him 
out, and passing with him through 
her chamber, slew him at the re- 
motest part of the council hall. 
Many are the recollections asso- 
ciated with those rooms and that 
hall, where Scotland’s kings and 
nobles lived in princely pomp. 
Yet one anecdote of John Knox, 
concerning a meeting which he 
bad with Mary in this room, riv- 
eted my feelings more closely to 
it, and brings it more clearly to 
my memory this day, than all the 
tales of kingly pageantry which 
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1 heard. The pure, heart-search- 
ing doctrines, which were preach- 
ed by the Scotch apostle, were 
then, as they are now, offensive 
to the carnal heart ; and hence 
he was commanded, by the volup- 
tuous court of Mary, to desist. 
Knox, who knew no master, and 
obeyed no mandate, that was in 
opposion to his God and kis Bible, 
paid no more attention to the 
command of the palace, than “ Ar- 
thur’s Seat” did, to the unhal- 
lowed noise of their licentious 
revelry, which was borne to it on 
every midnight breeze. Hearing 
immediately from the enemies of 
the cross, who were then, as | 
fear they are at present, the fa- 
vourites and friends of the palace, 
that her orders were disobeyed ; 
the haughty Mary summoned the 
Scottish reformer into her pre- 
sence. When Knox arrived he 
was ushered into this very room ; 
in which were also the queen and 
her attendant lords. On _ being 
questioned concerning his contu- 
macy, he answered plainly that 
he preached nothing but the truth, 
and that he dared not preach less. 
‘¢ But, (answered one of the lords,) 
our commands must be obeyed, 
on pain of death—silence or the 
gallows is the alternative.” The 
spirit of Knox was roused by the 
dastardly insinuation, that any hu- 
man punishment could make him 
desert the banner of his Saviour ; 
and with that fearful, indescribable 
courage, which disdains the pomp 
of language or of action, he firm- 
ly replied—*+ My lords, you are 
mistaken if you think you can in- 
timidate me to do by threats, what 
conscience and my God tell me | 
never shall do: tor be it known 
unto you, that it is a matter of no 
importance to me, when I have 
finished my work, whether my 


bones shall bleach in the winds of 
heaven. or rot in the bosom of 
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the earth.” Knox having retired, 
one of the lords said to the queen, 
*¢ We may let him alone for we 
cannot punish that man.” Well 
therefore might it be said by a 
nobleman, at the grave of John 
Knox, “ here lies one who never 
feared the face of man.” Alas! 
poor unfortunate Mary, had she 


been counselled by Knox, her 
end had not been so disastrous; 
but the fear of God was not 


before her eyes; she walked in 
the ways of her own heart ; and 
they terminated just as the sa- 
cred oracle says they ever shall 
do, ‘¢in shame and contempt.” 


sé 


Dearly pays the soul 
“ For lodging ill ; 
Could | infuse into my writing 
some part of those feelings which 
pervaded me, as | walked t through 
the grass market of Edinburgh, 
from which so many ef the Scot- 
tish martyrs ascended to their 
thrones in glory, it would give an 
interest to these lines which sel- 
dom belongs to a narration of 
facts. In meditating, as | passed 
lingeringly through this market, 
on the blood of the saints by which 
it was once drenched, and the 
blaze of the martyrs by which it 
was illuminated, I felt as if in the 
company of those mentioned in 
the Revelation, who were *ar- 
rayed in white robes,” who 
came out of great tribulation,” 
having washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb—I felt somewhat like 
Jacob when he said, ** How dread- 
ful is this place! This is none 
other but the house of God, and 
this is the gate of heaven.” 
From this let us pass to the lit- 
tle resting place of the philoso- 
pher Hume; but alas! his was 
‘philosophy falsely so called!” 








too dearly rents her clay.”’ 


It is true the contrast is great, to 
go from the place from whence 
martyrs took their flight to glory, 


























to the tomb of the infidel; but I 
love strong and striking contrasts, 
especially when looking back 
upon the despised and the caressed 
of their several days; and when, 
viewing them at this distance, 
through a medium obscured nei- 
ther by prejudice nor passion, we 
can see the distinguished pre- 
eminence which the men of God 
have gained, over the polished, 
and captivating, and philosophic 
infidel. For 1 do verily believe 
there is not a man of reflection, 
at present, whether he be vicious 
or virtuous, who would not rather 
say with Balaam, “ Let me die 
the death of the righteous, and 
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let my last end be like his,” than 
to enjoy all the learning and the 
bad pre-eminence of a Hume, and 
then go into eternity unjustified 
and unsanctified—for “ Wo unto 
the wicked, it shall be ill with 
him.” ‘The tomb of the materi- 
alist, is a plain circular marble 
mausoleum, inscribed simply, but 
I think elegantly, with the words, 
David Hume. I was told that a 
little before my visit to Edinburgh, 
one of the students wrote upon it 
the following impromptu— 


“+ Beneath this circular idea, 
Vulgarly called tomb, 
Impressions and ideas rest 
Which constituted Hume.” 
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Unstrartanism Sounpn Doctrine.— 
A Sermon preached in Waltham, 
at the Ordination of the Rev. 
Bernard Whitman, Feb. 15, 
1826. By Nathaniel Whitman, 
Minister of Billerica. 


IT is not on account of any pecu- 
liar ability displayed in this ser- 
mon, or of its superior merits in 
any other respects, that we are 
disposed to bring it before the 
public. Had it been preached 
in almost any other circumstances, 
it might with propriety have been 
left, like many other publications 
of equal, even superior worth, to 
repose in quietness upon the 
shelves of the author’s friends. 
But the peculiar circumstances 
which led to the ordination of Mr. 
Whitman in Waltham,and conse- 
quently to the delivery of this 
sermon, seem to require particu- 
lar attention to what was said on 
the occasion. With some of these 
circumstances, it is proper that 
our readers should be made ac- 
quainted. 
VOL. I. 28 


In January, 1821, Rev. Sewall 
Harding, who had previously 
preached in Waltham for nearly 
a year, and who had been instru- 
mental of collecting and forming 
the second church in that place, 
was solemnly consecrated to the 
work of the ministry among them. 
After his ordination, he continued 
to labor with great diligence, fi- 
delity and success, among ‘the 
flock over which the Holy Ghost 
had made him overseer.” To 
his people in general, as well as 
to others, to whom he occasionally 
spake the word, his preaching 
was very acceptable. And as a 
man, as a scholar, and a christian. 
he was, it is believed, universally 
respected by those who knew 
him. His usefulness among his 
people was often acknowledged, 
not only by his particular friends, 
but by those who were the most 
averse to his religious sentiments, 
and the least influenced by pri- 
vate attachment. There was, 
however, in his society, as there 
is in most others in that vicinity. 
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an Unitarian influence. A few 
individuals were from the first 
opposed to Mr. Harding’s religious 
sentiments. ‘These, although with 
the fairest opportunity to know 
his ministerial character, they 
had been actively engaged in his 
settlement, became at length de- 
sirous of his dismission. And 
taking an advantage of the time, 
when a large proportion of the 
males had recently removed from 
the manufacturing establishment 
in that place, and an addition of 
between thirty and forty new 
members suddenly made to the 
society, they succeeded in obtain- 
ing a vote for his dismission. As 
Mr. Harding was settled upon the 
condition, that he should be dis- 
missed from the society when two 
thirds of the voters, at a legal 
meeting, should signify that this 
was their desire, it was at once 
seen, that a dissolution of his con- 
nexion with that people was inev- 
itable, if his opposers persevered 
in their efforts to remove him. 
As, however, it was well known 
that the church were all pecu- 
liarly desirous of his continuance, 
and affected even to tears at the 
prospect of his removal; and as it 
was also well known, that much 
the greater part of the congrega- 
tion, who attended upon his 
preaching, were as much attached 
to him as ever; a faint hope was 
cherished, that some arrange- 
ments would be made for his con- 
tinuance among them. But this 
hope was disappointed. Although 
it was the general sentiment of 
the people in that place, as well 
as the neighbouring towns, that 
Mr. Harding was an able, a faith- 
ful, and a judicious minister; al- 
though the agent of the manutac- 
turing establishment gave his de- 
cided testimony to the fidelity 
and usefulness of Mr. Harding as 
a minister of the gospel; although 


but sixty two voted for his dis- 
mission, and more than three 
hundred, including females, peti- 
tioned for his continuance; al- 
though the society, at the very 
meeting at which they acted re- 
specting his dismission, acknowl- 
edged the diligence and fidelity 
with which he had discharged the 
duties of his office, and declared, 
in acertificate which they tender- 
ed him, that the only ground of 
their dissatisfaction was an honest 
difference of sentiment; yet they 
persisted in their efforts to pro- 
cure his dismission. At the expi- 
ration of the time, when accord- 
ing to the terms of his settlement, 
Mr. Harding’s engagements with 
the society were fulfilled, an Kc- 
clesiastical Council was called to 
sanction his dismission. This 
Council, as they were obliged to 
do, by the terms of the contract, 
dismissed him from the society. 
But on account of the peculiar at- 
tachment of the Church to him, 
and their earnest desire that his 
pastoral connexion with them 
might not be dissolved, the Coun- 
cil dismissed him from the society 
only. Provision was immediate- 
ly made by the Church, and a re- 
spectable portion of the Society, 
for the continuance of his sup- 
port, and a place provided for 
public worship. Mr. Harding, 
feeling himself perplexed in re- 
gard to the question of duty in 
his peculiar circumstances, and 
the Church uncertain what was 
the most judicious course to be 
pursued, united in calling a Coun- 
cil tor advice. A Council was 
accordingly convened, which sym- 
pathized with the Church under 
their trials, commended them for 
the stand, which they had taken, 
and advised them to take meas- 
ures to procure a more permanent 
place for public worship. They 
also advised Mr. Harding to con- 





























tinue to officiate, as their pastor 
and teacher. Iu the mean time, 
the society employed Mr. Bernard 
Whitman to preach in the meet- 
ing-house, who, it appears, was 
invited to settle with them, and 
on the day mentioned in the title 
page of the Sermon before us, 
was ordained as their minister. 
His brother, of Billerica, preach- 
ed the Sermon. As might have 
been expected by all who were 
acquainied with the circumstances 
of Mr. Harding’s dismission, and 
the introduction of Mr. Whitman 
to his place, an interest was felt, 
and an effort made, on this occa- 
sion, to support and recommend 
Unitarianism. We do not wonder 
that its advocates thought it ne- 
cessary to say something, on this 
occasion, in its defence. They 
could not but be convinced, that 
this system of religion, as it had 
been exemplified in recent trans- 
actions in that place, needed at 
least an apology. We doubt not 
there were many, at this time in 
Waltham, who, knowing nothing 
of Unitarianism but by its fruits, 
were in great danger of forming 
the conclusion, that it was both 
inconsistent with the word of God, 
and pernicious in its effects upon 
society. If the author sincerely 
believes, as he professes to do, 
that it is ‘¢sound doctrine,’’ and 
that its consequences are as salu- 
tary as he pretends, we see not 
how he could have discharged his 
duty, either to God, or his fellow- 
creatures, without an effort to 
defend it. In supposing that this 
was a proper time, anda proper 
place to prove the “ Divinity of 
Unitarianism,” if such a thing is 
practicable, the author has cer- 
tainly evinced a sound judgment. 
There was a time when Unita- 
rians, in this country, thought it 
proper to keep their peculiarities 
in a great measure concealed, 
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and unwise to attempt a public 
vindication of them. Dr. Free- 
man, in one of his letters on the 
state of Unitarianism in this coun- 
try, says, ‘1 am acquainted with 
a number of ministers, particu- 
larly in the southern part of this 
state, who avow and publicly 
preach this sentiment. ‘There 
are others more cautious, who 
content themselves with leading 
their hearers, by acourse of ra- 
tional and prudent sermons, gra- 
dually and insensibly to embrace 
it. ‘Though this latter mode is 
not what | entirely approve, yet 
it produces good effects. For the 
people are thus kept out of the 
reach of false opinions, and are 
prepared for the impressions 
which will be made on them by 
more bold and ardent successors, 
who will probably be raised up 
when these timid characters are 
removed off the stage.” Wheth- 
er the author of the sermon be- 
fore us, has generally pursued 
the course of these “timid char- 
acters,” among his own people or 
not, we have no means of ascer- 
taining. From the charge of ti- 
midity, he is certainly clear, in this 
instance. And we doubt not, that 
the most timid of the sect would 
have thought it wise, in the cir- 
cumstances in which he was plac- 
ed, to exert themselves to the 
utmost to vindicate their cause. 
But it is our design to notice 
more particularly the sermon de- 
livered on this occasion. The 
author selected his text trom 'Ti- 


tus ii. J. “ But speak thou the 
things that become sound doc- 
trine.”” Weshall not attempt to 


give our readers a full analysis of 
this singular production, or to an- 
swer every thing in it, which we 
think objectionable. Our object 
is to expose the sophistry, and 
the falsehood of the writer, by a 
few general remarks. ‘The first. 
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which we deem it important to 
make,and the only one with which 
we shall trouble our readers in this 
number, is this: There is u strange 
indefiniteness tn the author’s state- 
ments, which is calculated to blind 
and mislead his hearers. In at- 
tempting to define his own system 
and that of his opponents, he says 
no more of one, than what is true 
of the other. In the very begin- 
ning of his discourse, with scarce- 
ly the ceremony which decorum 
obviously required, he thus ex- 
presses himself: ‘+ Until within 
a short period, the instruction, 
dispensed from this sacred desk, 
has been in accordance with that 
theological system, which claims, 
as exclusively its own, the char- 
acter of sound doctrine. Hence- 
forth instruction is to be statedly 
dispensed irom this place in ac- 
cordance with that system which 
its opposers seem to think them- 
selves justified in reprobating as 
another gospel.” Although this 
remark is nothing to our present 
purpose, and may perhaps be 
considered by our readers as en- 
tirely out of place; yet we can- 
not refrain from expressing our 
surprise, that a man of Mr. Whit- 
man’s delicacy of feeling, should 
so unceremoniously, and so unne- 
cessarily, not to say so rudely, al- 
lude to the instruction which had 
been given in that place. As he 
had never heard it himself, it 
might have appeared modest in 
him not to have hastened to give 
ita character. Nor are we less 
surprised, that he should imme- 
diately follow this allusion, with 
a bold and confident assertion, 
that “the instruction which is 
nenceforth to be given in this 
place,” is to be of another charac- 
ter. It certainly was not neces- 
sary, that he should here turn 
prophet, and absolutely predict 
that no alteration would in future 


take place in regard to the in- 
struction there given. His au- 
dience, who had recently witness- 
ed so sudden and unexpected a 
change in that place, might sure- 
ly have been left to think, that 
another change was among the 
possibilities of the age. But this 
is among the little things in the 
sermon, which perhaps might as 
well have been left unnoticed. 
We have quoted the above pas- 
sage, for the purpose of showing 
the indefiniteness of the preach- 
er’s language, and the false im- 
pressions which this indefiniteness 
was calculated, if not designed, 
to make upon his audience. In 
giving “‘the character of the in- 
struction which had been dispens- 
ed in that place,’ he says that 
‘it has been in accordance with 
that theological system which 
claims, as exclusively its own, the 
character of sound doctrine.” The 
only characteristic by which he 
here distinguishes the theological 
system of ‘Trinitarians, from that 
of Unitarians is, the former claims, 
as exclusively its own, the char- 
acter of sound doctrine. Now 
if he means by this, that Trinita- 
rians believe that no other system 
is sound, in those respects in 
which it differs from theirs, his 
assertion is doubtless true. But 
this is saying no more of the the- 
ological system of ‘Trinitarians, 
than is true of that of Unitarians, 
or of any other. Whoever sin- 
cerely believes that he is right, 
must of course as sincerely be- 
lieve that all, who differ from 
him, are, in those respects in 
which they differ from him, 
wrong. But if he means that 
Trinitarians believe that none 
who differ from them are right in 
any respect, his assertion is total- 
ly false; because if they believe 
their own system to be right, 
they must of course believe that 
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all are right in those respects in 
which they agree with them. It 
is not a little singular, that the 
author should mention, as the 
leading feature of the system of 
his opponents, the very thing, 
which it is the object of his ser- 
moa to prove is true of his own. 
The avowed object of his sermon 
is to prove that Unitarianism is 
‘‘sound doctrine.” And by this 
he means, if he means any thing 
to his purpose, that it is exclu- 
sively sound doctrine. We can- 
not suppose him guilty of so egre- 
gious a blunder, as designedly to 
intimate, that any thing opposed 
to sound doctrine, is sound doc- 
trine. The most simple hearer, 
that listened to this discourse, was 
doubtless capable of seeing, that 
if Unitarianism is true, all other 
systems must be false, in those 
respects in which they differ from 
it. It is then as true of Unita- 
rianism, as it is of Trinitarianism, 


“ that it claims, as exclusively its 
own, the character of sound doc- 


trine.”” But we should not have 
noticed this want of logical accu- 
racy, in the sermon, were there 
not an appearance of design in 
the use of this language. It is 
well known that Trinitarians are 
reproached for believing that 
they are right, and others wrong. 
The system is frequently and re- 
proachfully termed, “the exclu- 
sive system.” Mr. W. therefore, 
by saying that “the instruction 
which had been dispensed from 
that sacred desk, was in accord- 
ance with that theological system 
which claims, as exclusively its 
own, the character of sound doc- 
trine,” could, not only conven- 
iently designate it as the instruc- 
tion of a Trinitarian, but at the 
same time, brand it with reproach. 
We will not say that this was his 
object, in using this language. 
But, when we consider how easy 
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it was for him to have used 
terms, which would have express- 
ed his meaning much more con- 
cisely, much more respectfully, 
and much more logicaliy, we find 
it difficult to suppress the fear, 
that he intended a sly reflection 
upon his opponents. It must be 
a great mistake, in a minister of 
the gospel, to use the language of 
reproach, in giving the character 
of an opponent's belief or instruc- 
tion. ‘There is an unmanliness 
in this thing, which is not only in- 
consistent with the character of 
any fair and honorable disputant, 
but beneath the dignity of the 
christian minister. 

Mr. W. is no less indefinite in 
the description which he gives of 
the system of instruction, which 
he supposes is to be given in that 
place, than in his description of 
that which had been given. The 
only thing, which he mentions as 
distinguishing this from the other, 
is the fact, that “ its opposers 
think themselves justified in re- 
probating it as another gospel.” 
But how does this fact distinguish 
Unitarianism from Trinitarianism ? 
Do not the opposers of Trinita- 
rianisin reprobate this as another 
gospel? How much less than this 
does our author himself do, in the 
following sentence. ‘The doctrine 
of the Trinity we cannot but con- 
scienciously oppose as subversive 
of that fundamental doctrine of re- 
velation, the excJusively supreme 
Deity of our heavenly Father.” 
Again he says, “ The hypothesis 
of two natures in Christ, shakes to 
the foundation the whole christian 
fabric.—I therefore repeat it, the 
hypothesis of two natures inChrist, 
which constitutes the chief corner 
stone of the Trinitarian temple, 
shakes to its centre the whole 
christian fabric.” Now can any 
one believe, that asystem, ‘which 
is subversive of the fundamental 
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doctrine of revelation, the su- 
preme Deity of the Father, and 
which shakes to its centre the 
whole christian fabric,” is the 
true gospel of Jesus Christ? It is 
impossible. The least which this 
language implies is, that this sys- 
tem is *“* another gospel.” Why 
then does Mr. Whitman attempt 
to designate the Unitarian system 
by saying it is “ that system which 
its opposers think themselves jus- 
tified in reprobating as another 
gospel,” when almost with the 
same breath, he himself says sub- 
stantially the same thing with res- 
pect to Trinitarianism ? Is it pos- 
sible that he should be so unac- 
quainted with logic as not to know, 
that a definition, which answers 
equally well to two things speci- 


fically different, is a definition of 


neither of them? This we cannot 
suppose. But he doubtless knew, 
that Trinitarians are often re- 
proached for their supposed un- 
charitableness, especially for their 
avowed belief, that Unitarianism 
‘¢ is another gospel.” By using 
such language as the above, there- 
fore, although it really makes no 
distinction between Unitarians and 
Trinitarians, he could sufliciently 
designate the system of the for- 
mer, and at the same time load 
the latter with obloquy. That he 
designed to do this, we dare not 
say. But our readers will doubt- 
less agree with us, that his man- 
ner of treating the subject strong- 
ly indicates it. 

There is an indefiniteness, cal- 
culated to deceive, in Mr. W’s use 
of the term Unitarianism. This 
may mean the belief that the Fa- 
ther only is God; or it may mean 
that system of doctrines which 
Unitarians actually do believe, in 
opposition to those which are re- 
ceived by 'Trinitarians. Now Mr. 
Whitman uses this term in the be- 
ginning of his discourse, as though 


he meant by it the actual differ- 
ence, which there is in the theo- 
logical views of the two parties. 
But when he comes to produce 
his proof of “ the divinity of Uni- 
tarianism,” he appears to mean 
by this, simply the belief that the 
Father only is God. And he dis- 
cusses the subject throughout, as 
though the settling of this point, 
settled the controversy between 
the contending parties. In the 
beginning of his discourse, Mr. W. 
alludes to Unitarianism, and speaks 
of it as the gospel itself. He 
speaks of “ that theological sys- 
tem,” in accordance with which 
instruction had been given in that 
sacred desk, and “ of that system,” 
in accordance with which, instruc- 
tion is to be given in that place 
in future. By the first, he is un- 
derstood to mean, the religious 
opinions of a Trinitarian, and by 
the other, the religious opinions of 
a Unitarian. He speaks of the 
controversy between Trinitarians 
and Unitarians, in that general 
way, which clearly indicates that 
he intended the whole subject of 
difference between them. He says, 
‘‘ the time is arrived when the peo- 
ple at large should be given tho- 
roughly to understand this great 
warfare among the clergy,” and 
declares “ that it has become 
their solemn duty to state expli- 
citly to the people its precise ob- 
ject and character.” He then 
gives notice that he has chosen 
this controversy as the subject of 
his discourse, and proposes the 
following plan, as the outlines of 
his discussion, in which our read- 
ers will perceive that he speaks 
of Unitarianism, not as a single 
contested doctrine merely, but as 
a ‘+ system of faith.” ‘+ In prose- 
cuting my design, I shall first ex- 
hibit proof of the divinity of Uni- 
tarianism ; thence deduce the obli- 
gations under which the Unitarian 



































clergy feel themselves to be laid 
of preaching this system ; and then 
conclude with some observations 
on the proper mode of preaching 
this system of faith once delivered 
to the saints.” Now such lan- 
guage as this must naturally lead 
Mr. W’s audience to expect a full 
developement of the principles of 
Unitarianism, as well as prove that 
this is in accordance with the scrip- 
tures. True, he very modestly 
professes to “+ leave to abler hands 
the discussion of the more difficult 
topics connected with this contro- 
versy;”’ butstill cherishes the hope 
that he “ should be able to pre- 
sent its merits within a narrow 
compass, in words easy to be un- 
derstood, and in a manner adapted 
to the popular wants of the chris- 
tian community.”” But how does 
he present the merits of this great 
controversy ? Does he, as we 
should naturally expect, and as is 
obviously essential to its merits, 
give his audience a full view of 
the difference between Trinitari- 
ans and Unitarians ? No. The con- 
troversy respecting the Trinity is 
the only subject presented before 
them, and this, as will be shown 
in a future number, in a very im- 
perfect and sophistical manner. 
He gives his audience no intima- 
tion, that upon the subject of 
human depravity, regeneration, 
atonement and future punishment, 
Unitarians in general are at war 
with ‘Trinitarians. He describes 
Unitarianism,and proceeds with his 
proof of its divinity,” as though 
it was simply a belief that the 
Father only is God, and that the 
truth or falsehood of this is the 
only important subject of contro- 
versy between the contending 
parties. “in describing to you 
the Unitarian faith, he says, page 
G, we find no language so well 
suited to our purpose as that, in 
which this faith has been reveal- 
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ed, and in which it stands record- 
ed in the sacred scriptures.” * Fa- 
ther,” says our Saviour in his me- 
morable prayer, “ Father, this is 
eternal life, to know Thee the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent.” Here Mr. 
W. subjoins, “ is a concise but 
complete description of Unitari- 
anism.” In page 9, he says, *“* Ano- 
ther concise but complete descrip- 
tion of Unitarianism is to be found 
in the following testimony of Paul. 
‘ We know that there is none 
other God but one.’” The argu- 
ment derived from these passages 
against the Trinity, we shall not 
now stop to consider. We quote 
them only to show that he here 
speaks of Unitarianism, aot as he 
appears to have done at the com- 
mencement of his discourse, as a 
system, including the doctrines ge- 
nerally by which Unitarians are 
distinguished from Trinitarians ; 
but simply as the doctrine of one 
God, which he considers as incon- 
sistent with the doctrine of the 
Trinity. If Mr. W. chose to con- 
fine himself to a discussion of this 
one point, we certainly have no 
right to object. Nor should we 
object to his representing Unita- 
rianism as consisting in the beliet 
that the Father only is God, if he 
had taken care to let his hearers 
know, that this is only one of many 
subjects on which Trinitarians and 
Unitarians differ. But to com- 
mence his discourse, by speaking 
of the controversy between them 
in general terms, of the system of 
the one, and the system of the oth- 
er, as though he meant to include 
the whole ground of their differ- 
ence, and then to treat the subject 
throughout, as though the only 
question between them is, whe- 
ther there be one person or three 
in the Godhead, is, to say the least, 
a very superficial and deceptive 
mode of discussion. 
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Mr. Whitman knows perfectly 
well, that the controversy respect- 
ing the Trinity, is only one thing 
among many, which divide the 
clergy of New England at the 
present time—is only one thing 
among many, which divides Trini- 
tarians and Unitarians. If then 
he felt it to be his duty to make 
the people acquainted with the 
precise object and character of 
this controversy, why did he not 
let his audience know what he, 
and the rest of his Unitarian breth- 
ren believe, on other points, in 
which they differ from Trinitari- 
ans generally. Or why did he not, 
at least, just intimate to them, 
that this is not the only, if it is 
even the principal point of differ- 
ence. It might perhaps answer 


his purpose well to represent the 
Trinitarian clergy as contending 
with the Unitarian only because 
they reject the doctrine of the 
Trinity. But he knows, and those 


who heard him ought to know, 
that Trinitarians are not more dis- 
satisfied with Unitarians because 
they reject the doctrine of the 
Trinity, than they are on account 
of their belief and conduct in many 
other respects. If they admitted 
the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
still persisted in the other lax prin- 
ciples, which the leaders of Uni- 
tarianism have avowed, their sys- 
tem would still be considered “ as 
another gospel.” Our author tells 
his audience, that he has given 
them a faithful description of the 
characteristic features of Trinita- 
rianism and Unitarianism. But, 


Review. 


we deem it our duty to say here, 
that no man, however vivid his 
perception, or acute his inteilect, 
could gain from this discourse any 
adequate knowledge of the faith, 
either of Unitarians or Trinitari- 
ans. It is much better calculated 
to blind, than to enligbten the mind 
of a serious inquirer. So far from 
being “ adapted to the popular 
wants of the christian community,” 
it is directly suited to foster the 
prejudices of the ignorant, and to 
inflame the opposition of the wick- 
ed against the gospel. 

We intended to illustrate more 
fully Mr. Whitman’s indefinite and 
deceptive mode of treating his 
subject, by considering at some 
length, the reasons which he as- 
signs, why Unitarians feel them- 
selves under obligations to preach 
their system. But we have room 
in this number only to observe, 
that these reasons, so far from en- 
forcing an obligation to preach 
Unitarianism, have no perceptible 
connexion with its peculiarities. 
They are general reasons which 
serve to enforce the obligation of 
ministers to preach the gospel. 
But so far are they from appear- 
ing to impose upon ministers an 
obligation to preach the peculia- 
rities of Unitarianism, that some of 
them are clearly sound arguments 
in favour of the Trinity ; and all 
of them, as may perhaps yet ap- 
pear, might with much greater 
pertinency be offered to show the 
obligation of ministers to preach 
the latter, than the former. 


(To be continued.) 
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